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to "You're in the Army now." 8 He was later to learn that he and his associates
were likely to be referred to as so many "bodies," as if they were cattle or
trucks or rounds of ammunition. Unfortunately, high-ranking officers in posi-
tions of planning operations tended to look on man power as they did upon
materiel. The enlisted soldier became acutely aware of this.
The demands of the new life. One of the first new experiences of a recruit
was the regimentation 9 of Army life. He found himself herded into an induc-
tion center. He was lost in a crowd in which he rarely knew any other per-
son. He lined up nude with 100, or often more, other men, like so much live-
stock. He exchanged his name for a number; he became a cog in a huge,
impersonal machine, the Army, in order to do a job in an impersonal, machine-
age war. He immediately had to become sheeplike and be led or "follow the
line" from one examination to another. He was given various tests. He was
provided with clothing which might or might not fit. He learned quickly to
cue up for all formations. He was introduced to a system in which he got up
and went to bed by the bugle, and in which every other movement and ac-
tivity was rigidly scheduled. Regardless of his feelings or habits, he was
forced to be prompt, to be exact, to be neat. Regardless of his background
he was given assignments which one day might be scrubbing pans and another
day picking up cigarette butts. Always he functioned with a group that was just
one small unit within a larger one..
Discipline. Though essential, discipline was a stress factor of considerable
importance in the first days of Army life. For the submissive, insecure person,
it may have been a support. Later it became such for most soldiers. How-
ever, in the average American it stimulated resentment initially. A man was
"ordered" around by his noncommissioned officer. He was introduced to
"military courtesies" and had to salute his officers. Occasionally there was a
man who, as a result of tactless handling, harbored the feeling that the salute
was a forced admission of his inferiority to his officers, instead of a courteous
greeting. Along with his individualism he lost his freedom of action, of choice.
Never before had he lived in an environment in which every move was
dictated by orders as to what he must do and when and how he must do it.
Strenuous physical demands. It was a universal experience that during
the first weeks of basic training a soldier went to bed so tired that his muscles
ached. The daily program was full, and it was the same, regardless of variation
of age or previous physical condition. The required early rising, followed
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